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To  H.  D.  A. 

Anonymous 


The  letters  you  wrote  me 

An  eternity  ago, 

The  smile  you  gave  me 

In  an  ebon  frame, 

All  the  little  things 

Your  hands  and  eyes  have  touched, 

I  threw  into  the  fire 

In  desperation, 

And  laughed  as  the  flames 

Curled  about  them. 

In  that  moment  I  was  free. 

And  my  heart  sang  again. 

The  last  flame  died  away, 

And  darkness  fell. 

I  cannot  burn  the  memory 

Of  your  gentle  hands ; 

I  cannot  throw  away 

Your  dark-eyed  laughter: 

No  flame  can  reach  the  words 

You  spoke  to  me, 

Nor  touch  the  glad  moments 

You  gave  me. 

Oh  God!  Is  there  no  escape 

From  remembering? 


Puppet 

Kathleen  Sawyer,  '39 

GONIGHT  Ana  possessed  physical  beauty.  Usually 
her  eyes  appeared  a  trifle  wide-set,  her  nose  a  bit 
too  tilted,  and  the  lines  on  her  forehead  etched  a 
shade  too  heavily.  The  average  commuter,  at  first  glance, 
Would  have  dismissed  her  as  just  an  ordinary  person; 
those  keener  in  perception  would  have  recognized  the 
personal  magnetism  which  constituted  her  charm.  At- 
tractive? Unusually!  Pretty?  At  times.  And  this  evening 
Ana  was  lovely.  The  salty  spray  of  the  waves  and  the 
sprinkle  of  rain  had  formed  a  silvery  mist  on  her  hair. 
The  chilly  breeze  of  the  early  summer  had  tinged  her 
cheeks  with  glowing  pinkness.  Her  blue-blue  eyes  glowed 
with  happiness,  and  her  lips  quirked  now  and  then  into 
a  smile  that  fairly  shouted:  "I  love  life;  I  love  every- 
thing; I  love  love!" 

So  she  strolled  along,  unaware  of  the  throng  around 
her,  of  the  energetic  cyclists  peddling  their  way  along 
the  beach,  and  of  the  tiny  shops  clustering  the  board- 
walk. She  recalled  how  last  night  the  sky  had  been  palely 
blue  and  pierced  by  an  occasional  star ;  how  it  had  gazed 
benignly  down  as  Jerry  murmured,  "I  love  you,  dearest." 
And  the  path  the  moon  made  across  the  water  had  become 
intensely  golden;  the  White-caps  far  out  had  changed 
into  the  bridal  lace  of  nymphs ;  and  the  twinkle  of  lights 
in  the  summer  homes  had  seemed  unaccountably  warm 
and  friendly.  Ana  relived  those  moments  now  as  she 
walked.  School  became  curiously  unimportant.  She  wond- 
ered, with  a  remote  detachment,  why  it  had  been  difficult 
for  her  to  leave  the  girls;  why  tears  had  been  so  close 
when  Lyle  had  said,  "Until  next  fall,  then.  Ana,"  and 
because  it  had  been  hard  to  speak  she  had  answered 
simply,  "Good-bye,  Lyle." 

How  could  she  have  known,  then,  that  Jerry  would  be 
waiting  When  she  came  home,  that  his  magnetic  charm 
could  still  make  everything  except  the  moment  with  him 
small  and  unimportant,  that  those  dreary  months  when 
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she  had  gone,  morning  after  morning,  evening  after  eve- 
ning, for  days  and  weeks,  to  find  her  mail-box  pitifully 
empty,  would  fade  into  insignificance  in  the  magic  of  his 
presence,  that  with  him  close  beside  her  she  would  forget 
those  tortured  hours  w^hen  she  had  prayed  that  some  day 
she  would  be  less  a  fool?  Now  and  then  during  the  months 
of  Jerry's  neglect  she  had  turned  to  Lyle,  who  served  as  a 
sort  of  distraction;  but  whom  she  probably  could  never 
love  enough  to  quarrel  with. 

Ana  breathed  a  prayer  now  that  it  was  over.  Jerry  was 
hers!  Grave-eyed,  handsome  Jerry  who  made  the  world 
about  seem  a  distant  dream  when  he  looked  at  her.  Jerry 
whose  smile  was  so  peculiarly  his  own.  Jerry  of  so  many 
moods!  Jerry  who  could  dub  her,  one  minute,  "High- 
pockets",  and,  the  next,  whisper  softly,  "You  are  mine, 
mine  always."  And  a  memory  of  desolate  months  of  lone- 
liness had  been  swept  away  in  the  satisfaction  of  his  arms. 

She  would  try  to  be  worthy  of  his  love,  to  understand 
him,  to  make  him  happy.  She  tried  to  forget  her  resent- 
ment that  he  must  work  tonight.  She  must  not  allow  that 
or  anything  to  mar  her  glorious  ecstacy.  In  some  way  she 
must  be  content  during  those  hours  when  she  was  without 
him. 

Now  she  welcomed  the  diversion  of  selecting  a  gown 
for  the  dance.  If  only  Rita  was  still  at  Zerack's.  Ana 
remembered  that  day  the  little  French  girl  had  modeled 
for  her  for  the  first  time.  And  still  more  vivid  was  the 
night  that  followed  when  a  new-comer  to  their  group  had 
looked  down  into  her  eyes  and  said,  "May  I  have  this 
dance.  Miss  Sheffield?" 

And  as  they  had  wialtzed  together,  the  night  had  become 
suddenly  poignant  with  meaning.  After  that  Ana  had 
always  asked  for  Rita  with  the  absurd  feeling  that  the 
mannequin  had  been  responsible  for  the  success  of  the 
evening;  that  no  other  dress  could  have  made  Jerry  say, 
"That  gown  was  created  for  you.  Ana!  No  one  else  could 
have  done  justice  to  its  beauty." 

Ana  hurried  now ;  the  shop  would  close  at  nine.  It  was 
just  around  the  corner,  nestled  between  another  modiste's 
and  a  furrier's.  She  reached  the  Avenue,  turned,  and  stood 
before  the  place. 
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Why — there  in  the  window  was  the  thing  she  wanted ! 
She  held  her  breath  as  she  gazed  at  it,  an  undulating 
sneath  of  purest  satin,  virginal  in  its  whiteness.  It  was 
fashioned  into  lines  of  beautiful  simplicity  and  caught  at 
the  throat  by  a  clasp  of  rubies.  Nothing  could  be  a  more 
perfect  complement  to  the  lithe  lines  of  her  body  and  the 
ebony  darkness  of  her  hair.  She  stood  for  a  moment 
reveling  in  the  richness  of  the  creation.  When  she  turned 
to  enter  the  shop,  the  imperious  honking  of  a  horn 
attracted  her  attention.  She  glanced  up.  Just  another 
impatient  motorist.  Letting  her  gaze  wander  down  the 
block  she  saw! — Jerry's  car  parked  at  the  corner.  How 
grand  life  had  become!  She  waited  impatiently  for  the 
traffic  to  slow  down  enough  for  her  to  cross  the  street. 
She  wanted  so  much  to  see  him !  After  all,  he  had  left  his 
work  early  enough  to  see  her. 

The  line  of  incoming  cars  halted  abruptly.  Again  she 
was  able  to  glimpse  the  coupe.  Yes,  it  was  really  there — 
but  in  it  sat  a  woman — a  woman  with  hair  of  molten  gold ; 
with  profile  regular — perfect;  with  shoulders  half-con- 
cealed, half-disclosed  by  a  filmy,  gauze-like  lace. 

Ana  halted,  heedless  of  the  cars  about  her.  She  looked. 
The  license — B481W.  Yes,  there  was  no  mistake.  If  only 
she  could  have  never  known!  If  only  she  could  have  dis- 
covered the  terrible  truth  somewhat  more  gently !  If  only 
— Oh,  God,  was  there  nothing  right  in  the  world ! 

She  turned  back,  and  the  traffic  flowed  on.  This,  then, 
was  What  she  meant  to  him !  And  only  last  evening  he  had 
said,  "There's  only  you.  Ana  darling.  Sometimes,  perhaps, 
I'll  forget  to  show  howl  much  I  care,  but  you'll  understand, 
Won't  you,  dearest?"  And  then  in  his  arms  none  of  the 
petty  worries  of  everyday  living  had  mattered!  She  was 
his  and  he  was  hers!  A  little  shaken  with  the  wonder  of 
it,  her  voice  had  trembled  slightly  when  she  had  said,  "I 
will  understand,  Jerry,  for  I  love — I  love  you  so!" 

But  tonight  someone  else  would  make  him  that  same 
promise!  He  would  hold  this  other  girl  close  as  they 
danced  to  the  haunting  strains  of  the  summer  music.  Then 
later  they  would  wiatch  the  moon  as  it  came  over  the  blue- 
green  waters,  and  he  would  murmur  to  her  the  same  sweet 
endearments.  Ana  clenched  her  fists.  He  couldn't — oh,  he 
couldn't  do  that!  Last  night  he  couldn't  have  been  saying 
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to  her  that  meaningless  patter  that  sophisticates  call  a 
line. 

"Jerry!  God!  Anything  but  that!" 

Suddenly  the  hurt  passed,  and  a  consuming  anger 
possessed  her.  If  only  there  were  a  way  to  make  him 
suffer  just  a  little  of  this  torture  she  endured  now!  She 
thought  swiftly,  as  if  there  were  urgent  need  for  haste. 
She  evolved  a  plan,  rejected  it  for  a  better,  and,  in  the 
end,  decided  she  was  silly.  Any  plan  for  revenge  would 
be  absurd.  Nothing  was  left  to  her  but  the  graceful  accept- 
ance of  defeat. 

As  she  thought,  she  walked  slowly  and  came  abreast 
of  the  shop.  The  dress  still  lay  in  the  window.  Curious  that 
it  should  remain  when  everything  else  in  life  was  gone! 
Now,  the  rich  wine-colored  gems  became  malicious  eyes, 
and  the  white  gown  a  funeral  shroud.  But  it  was  even  yet 
a  lovely  thing.  Perhaps  she'd  buy  it  anyway.  Somehow 
life  would  go  on.  Tomorrow  night  she'd  dress,  go  to  the 
dance,  and  listen  as  other  men  whispered  in  her  ear, 
"You're  beautiful  tonight,  Ana."  And  she  would  love  their 
lies,  although  she  could  never  be  beautiful  again — never 
so  long  as  she  remembered  this  night — and  Jerry! 

Then  Ana  knew  with  an  overwhelming  certainty  that 
she  would  never  forget  him.  Time  might  erase  the  pain 
of  the  hour,  but  nothing  could  obliterate  the  memory  of 
the  man  she  loved.  She  knew,  too,  that  as  long  as  he  wished 
it,  and  perhaps  longer,  she'd  make  his  life  hers.  She  could 
never  repulse  him.  As  long  as  he  maintained  even  the 
semblance  of  love,  she  would  conform  to  his  wishes.  She 
was  to  him  as  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  its  master. 

Ana  looked  again  at  the  dress  in  the  shop.  It  was  beau- 
tiful. 

She  opened  the  door  and  went  in. 

Wisdom 

Pauline  Timberlake,  '24 

Of  all  things  you  taught  me,  dear, 
The  crudest  and  most  wise 

Was  this — to  let  you  go  away 
With  calm  and  steady  eyes. 


Just  Vases 

Pauline  Timberlake,  '24 

I  stand  within  my  shop 

And  gaze  about  at  shelves  piled  high. 

Such  funny  wares! 

Hardly  a  vase  in  all  the  lot 

Not  seamed  by  wear, 

Or  cracked,  or  with  a  handle  off, 

A  corner  gone — 

Poor  time-w^rn  clay ! 

I  smile,  so  tired, 

Remembering  a  day 

When  each  was  fair  and  whole 

And  colorful  and  new*; 

Remembering  a  day 

When  each  was  broken. 

And  being  broken,  mended  .  .  . 

I  gaze  about  the  shelves 

All  full,  except  one  little  spot 

Vacant,  pitiless  in  its  emptiness. 

I  do  not  smile. 

Remembering  a  day 

That  first  vase  fell — 

Shattered  on  the  floor, 

The  only  one 

Too  shattered  for  mending  .  .  . 

I  gaze  about  the  shelves 

With  quick  distaste — 

Just  mended  clay! 

Better  to  break  forever 

Than  mar  oneself  by  mended  comers. 

Queer,  how  easily  they  broke 

After  that  first  vase  fell. 


And  Then  . . . 

Annie  Ruth  Baird,  '39 

fUDDENLY  as  she  walked  up  the  gangplank,  Jen 
stopped  stock-still,  disregarding  the  pushing,  shov- 
ing crowd  behind  her. 

At  the  rail,  watching  the  passengers  as  they  struggled 
toward  the  deck,  stood  a  dark,  handsome  man  whose  car- 
riage would  attract  attention  in  any  crowd. 

"  'Will  you  walk  a  little  faster,'  said  the  whiting  to  the 
snail, 

'There's  a  porpoise  close  behind  us — '  That  applies  to 
you,  darling,  if  you  would  get  your  head  out  of  the  clouds 
long  enough  to  see  that  you're  holding  up  the  traffic," 
came  a  pleasant  voice  from  beside  her.  The  owner  of  the 
voice  smiled  and  continued  in  a  stage  whisper,  "Confi- 
dentially, there  is  a  porpoise  close  behind  us — a  big  fat, 
paunchy,  old  one  at  that,  and  I  fear  that  he  will  soon 
succeed  in  stepping  all  over  me.  What  was  it  that  made 
you  stop  as  if  startled,  and  what  was  it  that  made  your 
eyes  grow  as  big  as  saucers  just  now?"  she  inquired  as 
they  progressed  slowly  with  the  crowd. 

"It  wasn't  a  'what'  I'll  have  you  know.  It  was  a  'who', 
and  a  very  nice  one  at  that",  the  other  girl  grinned  in 
mock  reproof  at  her  friend. 

"Aha !  A  man,  I'll  wager.  Nothing  else  would  make  one 
use  that  tone  of  voice.  The  root  of  all  evil,  my  dear. 
Beware!" 

"Phyllis  Benton,  despite  your  professed  cynicism  and 
your  boast  of  being  a  man-hater,  I'll  bet  you'd  fall  for 
him  like  a  ton  of  bricks." 

'Tush!  Tush!  Then  you'd  better  keep  him  an  arm's 
reach  from  me,  my  dear  Jen,  or  else  you'd  better  keep  one 
eye  on  him  and  the  other  on  me",  the  older  replied  laugh- 
ing. "But  seriously  now,  when  did  you  meet  this  Prince 
Charming?" 

"Oh,  I've  known  him  for  several  weeks.  I  met  him  at 
Adelaide's  one  night." 
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"Several  weeks!  The  child  talks  as  if  it  might  have  been 
years  ago,"  Phyllis  chuckled  to  herself. 

Their  conversation  here  came  to  a  sudden  stop.  They 
found  themselves  on  deck  and  "All  aboard!"  rang  out  in 
stentorian  tones.  Then  followed  the  usual  mad  dash  for 
the  rail,  the  good-byes,  both  tearful  and  glad,  and  the 
waving  of  handkerchiefs.  The  crowd  on  the  boat  resembled 
an  army  waving  victory  banners  on  high. 

They  were  off! 

II 

Toward  sundown  a  few  days  later,  Phyllis  Benton 
stood  by  the  rail  looking  out  to  sea.  The  copper  sun  shone 
down  upon  the  shimmering,  billowing  waves  that  stretched 
from  horizon  to  horizon.  The  ocean  seemed  a  vast  undu- 
lating sheet  of  molten  gold.  High  above,  a  gold-tipped 
cloud  hung  in  the  pale,  aquamarine  sky. 

"Ah!  'The  Spirit  of  Meditation',  or  is  it  'The  Dream- 
er?' "  a  gay  voice  inquired  from  behind,  and  Jen,  radiant 
and  youthful,  strolled  up  and  stood  beside  Phyllis.  Then, 
struck  by  the  magnificent  beauty  of  the  scene,  Jen  sobered 
and  stood  silently  drinking  it  in. 

"It  is  truly  a  golden  world,"  was  her  only  comment. 

"Yes,  but  a  gold-mad  World  as  well,"  said  the  older 
girl.  "But  'All  that  glitters  is  not  gold,'  you  know.  'Tis  sad 
but  true." 

"Oh,  don't  spoil  a  beautiful  moment  vnth  cynical 
remarks  please,  Phyllis.  It  is  indeed  a  golden  world  for 
me  today.  Oh,  I'm  so  happy!  Look,  Phyl,  just  look!  This 
Will  explain  much  better  than  I  can."  She  extended  her 
hand  proudly  exhibiting  a  handsome  ring  she  was  wearing. 

"Why,  Jen,  my  dear,  don't  tell  me  that — " 

"Yes.  We're  engaged.  It  sounds  so  very  strange,  but 
it's  true.  Isn't  it  a  lovely  thing,  though?"  she  inquired  as 
Phyllis  scrutinized  the  ring  carefully.  It  was  a  lovely 
opal,  set  in  an  elaborate  design  of  gold. 

Phyllis  wore  a  strange  expression  on  her  face.  "Yes, 
it  is  a  lovely  thing.  I've  seen  only  one  other  like  it."  After 
a  moment  she  asked  earnestly,  "Jen,  are  you  sure  you're 
going  into  this  vnth  your  eyes  open  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing?  I  don't  mean  to  be  meddling  at  all  or  appointing 
myself  a  committee  of  one  to  guard  you  from  the  dangers 
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of  matrimonial  seas;  yet—"  She  paused  a  moment  and 
stared  with  a  troubled  gaze  over  the  water.  Then  she 
continued,  "After  all,  marriage  is  a  sort  of  final  step. 
'All  that  glitters  is  not  gold'.  What  seems  to  be  gold 
before  marriage  often  turns  brassy  afterwards." 

"Why,  Phyllis,  I  can't  fancy  your  becoming  suddenly 
realistic  about  marriage,  of  all  subjects,  as  if  you  were 
an  old  hand  at  it,"  Jen  laughed. 

For  an  instant  a  strange  expression  flitted  fecross 
Phyllis's  face,  only  to  be  replaced  the  next  moment  by 
her  habitual  calm,  inscrutable  mask.  "You  know  not 
what  you  say,"  she  murmured  in  reply.  Then  abruptly, 
"You  are  now  nineteen,  are  you  not?" 

"Why,  yes.  I  hope  you  aren't  going  to  say  I'm  still  in 
the  cradle." 

"No.  When  I  was  nineteen,  I  was  married."  She 
dropped  her  bombshell  as  casually  as  if  she  were  com- 
menting on  the  weather. 

"You — married!  How  is  it  that  I  never  knew?" 

"'Most  any  newspaper  or  magazine  in  the  States 
would  give  plenty  to  get  a  scoop  on  that.  What  a  v^rrite-up 
I  would  get — 'Famed  singer  keeps  her  marriage  a  secret 
for  ten  years'."  She  smiled  at  the  thought. 

"And  you've  been  called  a  man-hater  all  these  years." 

"  'A  burnt  child  dreads  the  fire'  you  know."  Phyllis 
sank  down  into  a  deck-chair.  "Tho  you  are  so  young,  yet 
you  can  pretend  you're  my  mother  confessor.  'An  honest 
confession  is  good  for  the  soul'."  Staring  out  over  the 
water,  she  began.  "To  make  a  long  story  short,  one  night 
at  a  dinner  in  Paris  I  met  a  charming  young  Frenchman. 
He  fulfilled  my  most  ardent  youthful  dreams  that  a 
tall,  dark,  and  handsome  young  man  would  some  day 
enter  my  life.  My  Romeo  was  a  delightful  companion. 
And  in  addition  to  his  physical  and  mental  charms  he 
seemed  to  have  the  additional  charm  of — wealth.  This 
combination  proved  too  much  for  me.  But,  as  I  said 
before  (let  me  stop  and  insert  again  my  favorite  adage), 
'All  that  glitters  is  not  gold'.  After  a  whirlwind  marri- 
age and  a  whirlwind  honeymoon  I  began  to  catch  glimpses 
of  the  real  man  I  had  married.  Faults  to  which  I  had  been 
blind  shortly  before,  now  became  glaringly  obvious.  Here 
I'll  inject  another  of  my  eternal  adages,  'Perfect  lovers 
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seldom  make  good  husbands'.  Tempestuous  quarrels 
came  to  be  almost  a  daily  occurrence.  In  short,  life  was 
far  from  being  a  bowl  of  cherries. 

"As  we  belonged  to  what  might  be  called  the  upper 
crust  of  society,  we  had  many  wealthy  and  influential 
friends  and  acquaintances. 

"Perhaps  you  remember  reading  in  the  newspapers 
certain  accounts  of  a  series  of  thefts  of  valuable  jewelry. 
One  robbery  after  another  took  place,  but  never  was  a 
clue  left.  They  had  all  the  marks  of  a  master  who  knew 
all  the  tricks  of  the  trade ;  for  when  this  daring  Midnight 
Marauder  struck,  it  was  with  a  clear-cut  and  deft  stroke 
as  if  he  knew  the  exact  location  and  the  plans  of  the 
victims. 

"Then  the  thought  came  to  me  that  perhaps  it  might 
be  one  of  our  usual  crowd,  who,  in  addition  to  his  own 
observations,  might  have  got  information  through  his  wife. 
She  would  have  a  good  chance  to  find  out  all  manner  of 
things  necessary  to  a  job  of  this  sort,  for  she  would  know 
the  household  set-up  of  the  homes  she  visited.  My  next  step 
was  to  ask  myself  who  in  our  crowd  might  be  suspected. 

"Suddenly  my  first  real  suspicion  flashed  through  my 
mind.  'Suppose — No,  it  couldn't  be',  one  voice  seemed  to 
say,  while  another  kept  saying,  'Yet,  it  is  possible'.  I  tried 
to  get  away  from  the  idea,  but  it  remained  persistently  in 
my  mind. 

"  *0f  course  Andre  didn't  do  it.  But  just  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  let  me  see  if  he  could  have  done  it,  and  if  so, 
how  he  might  have  gone  about  it,'  I  reasoned. 

"To  begin  with,  I  knew  many  of  the  ladies  of  our  circle 
very  intimately,  knew  the  set-up  of  their  homes,  and  kept 
up  with  the  social  engagements  of  our  group.  He  could 
easily  have  found  out  much  which  was  essential  to  the  suc- 
cess of  such  an  operation  through  me,  without  my  being 
aware  of  what  he  was  doing." 

"He  was  clever;  that  I  knew.  Also,  he  had  agility, 
daring,  athletic  prowess — all  the  characteristics  of  the 
'Midnight  Marauder.' 

"As  to  his  past,  I  discovered  I  knew  practically  nothing 
about  it.  Perhaps  he  had  been  in  this  trade  for  years.  It 
was  even  possible  that  he  married  me  for  the  sole  reason 
that  I  moved  among  wealthy  families  of  society.  So  my 
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next  step  was  to  set  trained  investigators  uncovering  his 
earlier  life  as  well  as  checking  up  on  his  recent  move- 
ments. Soon  I  became  thoroughly  convinced  of  his  being 
the  perpetrator  of  all  this  villainy. 

"One  night  after  our  return  home  from  a  late  party, 
we  had  a  violent  quarrel — (not  at  all  unusual  in  those 
days.)  In  the  heat  of  anger  I  confronted  him  with  his 
guilt. 

"Upon  finding  that  I  knew  of  his  guilt,  he  turned  pale, 
but  soon  his  usual  bravado  returned,  and  he  admitted  that 
he  was  the  Midnight  Marauder.  He  even  boasted  of  the 
way  he  had  put  his  crimes  over,  of  how  he  had  frightened 
everyone,  and  of  their  vain  attempts  to  catch  him. 

"  'Now  that  you  know,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about 
it?'  he  asked. 

"  'Do!  Why,  just  what  I  would  do  to  any  other  thief 
and  criminal!*  I  replied  with  heat. 

"  *No.  I  don't  think  you  will',  came  his  insolent  answer. 

"  'Why — what  do  you  mean?'  I  shuddered  at  the  evil 
glint  in  his  eyes. 

"  'If  you  threw  suspicion  on  me,  being  my  wife  you 
would  naturally  be  suspected  of  aiding  and  abetting  me — 
certainly  if  I  swore  you  were  my  accomplice.  But  there  is 
an  even  better  way  than  that.'  He  coolly  lit  a  cigarette. 

"Evidently  he  had  the  idea  that  I  had  somehow 
stumbled  upon  the  truth  and  that  I  was  the  only  one  who 
knew  it.  He  was  calmly  contemplating  the  best  way  to  do 
away  with  me !  Anger  came  to  my  aid,  dispelling  my  fear. 
'Perhaps  it  would  interest  you  to  know  that  all  I  know  is 
in  the  hands  of  a  detective.  And  perhaps  it  would  interest 
you  to  know  that  if  anything  should  happen  to  me,  acci- 
dently  or  otherwise,  under  slightly  suspicious  circum- 
stances, they  have  enough  proof  to  hang  you  right  now*. 

"For  a  moment  the  only  sound  in  the  room  came  from 
the  little  silver  clock  on  the  dresser  tinkling  out  the  hour 
of  four.  When  Andre  realized  the  significance  of  my 
words,  he  lost  his  grip  upon  himself  and  flew  into  a  rage. 
There  were  other  hot  words,  which  I  would  not  repeat 
to  you,  if  I  could.  Then  I  pulled  off  the  rings  he  had  given 
me  and  threw  them  in  his  face.  His  hand  was  lifted  as  if 
to  strike  me  when  the  door  was  flung  open,  and  Preston 
Cley,   one   of  our  close  friends,   stalked   into   the  room 
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demanding,  'What  the  thunder  is  happening  here?' 

"  'There',  I  pointed  a  quivering  finger  at  Andre.  'Take 
him!  He  is  your  Midnight  Marauder.  He  was  about  to 
strike  me  because  I  know  his  guilt.' 

"By  this  time,  Andre  had  shed  the  last  remnant  of  his 
habitual  mask  of  polite  irony  as  he  had  become  a  raving 
maniac.  Andre  plunged  at  Preston  and  came  to  grips  with 
him.  They  had  it  hard  and  heavy  for  a  few  seconds.  Andre 
w{as  pressing  him  hard ;  then,  as  they  hit  against  a  table, 
Preston  desperately  made  a  grab  for  a  pen-knife  lying 
there.  Andre  saw  the  move  and  hammered  out  a  blow  that 
knocked  Preston  cold — but  not  before  Preston  had  suc- 
ceeded in  ripping  a  long,  ragged  gash  across  Andre's 
forehead.  My  last  glimpse  of  Andre  was  as  he  stood  look- 
ing down  exultingly  upon  Preston,  heedless  of  the  blood 
gushing  out  of  the  wound  on  his  brow.  Suddenly  I  felt  my 
feet  give  away  and  felt  myself  facing  a  blank  wall  of 
blackness. 

"When  I  awoke  to  consciousness,  I  found  myself  lying 
on  a  divan  with  a  woman  standing  over  me  with  a  glass  of 
something  in  her  hand.  Questions  chased  each  other 
around  in  circles  in  my  mind.  What  had  happened?  Why 
wias  I  here? 

"Suddenly,  as  a  beacon  flash  splits  the  darkness, 
remembrance  of  that  last  scene  flashed  upon  my  mind — 
the  quarrel,  the  confronting  of  Andre  with  his  guilt,  the 
fight,  and  the — darkness.  Why,  I  must  have  fainted! 

"The  woman,  seeing  I  had  come  to,  inquired,  'Feel 
better  now?*  and  motioned  for  me  to  drink  the  contents 
of  the  glass.  Spurning  both  the  drink  and  the  common- 
place question  with  a  gesture,  I  sat  up  attempting  to  keep 
my  head  from  turning  cartwheels. 

"  'Where  is  Preston?'  I  demanded. 

"  'Here'.  He  appeared  in  the  doorway  with  a  bandaged 
head  and  a  cheerful,  but  somewhat  weak,  grin.  'Don't  I 
look  like  a  Hindoo  chieftain?  Feel  just  as  if  I  had  been 
through  all  the  battles  of  history*. 

"  'Where  is  Andre?' 

"  'Gone',  he  replied  With  a  vague  sweeping  gesture. 
'Gone  with  the  wind,  I  suppose.  He  banged  me  one  as  if 
he  wanted  me  to  stay  put;  I  obliged  him  and  stayed  that 
way  for  a  while,  but  not  before  I  had  decorated  him  on 
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the  forehead  with  my  personal  stamp.  I've  telephoned  the 
police.  They  should  be  here  shortly.' 

"  'The  clock  struck  four  just  before  you  came  in  and 
jumped  into  the  fray.'  I  made  rapid  calculations.  *He 
can't  have  gone  far." 

"  'No.  The  police  are  on  the  look-out  for  his  car.  I've 
telephoned  the  airport  to  watch  for  him.  He  should  be 
located  before  many  hours  are  up.' 

"  'It's  an  awful  mess,'  he  continued  distastefully, 
flicking  ashes  from  a  cigarette.  'There  will  have  to  be 
court  proceedings  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  of  course. 
Soon  this  mess  will  all  be  public  property.' 

"I  hardly  dared  even  think  of  what  would  come  next. 
Would  they  find  him?  He  was,  as  he  expressed  it,  'a  slick 
customer'  and  had  escaped  from  detectives  before  now. 

"Time  passed,  but  no  news  of  his  whereabouts  came. 
The  police  were  kept  busy  working  on  clues,  mostly  false, 
which  poured  in  from  all  sides,  but  all  in  vain. 

"The  newspapers  made  the  affair  a  front  page  attrac- 
tion, but  still  no  Andre.  I  could  see  him  in  my  mind  laugh- 
ing over  the  vain  attempts  to  bring  him  to  justice.  Instead 
of  hindering  and  cramping  his  movements  these  articles 
gave  him  information  which  enabled  him  to  escape. 

"After  a  time,  the  newspapers  gave  up  the  case,  and 
the  public  turned  to  other  crimes  to  satisfy  its  ever- 
hungry  appetite  for  the  sensational.  Only  the  police  stuck 
to  the  job,  but  to  no  avail. 

"Sick  in  both  mind  and  body,  and  disgusted  with  life 
in  general,  I  packed  up  and  sailed  to  New  York,  leaving 
France  behind  me  forever — or  so  I  thought.  I  left  France 
as  a  blonde  and  came  to  America  as  a  brunette,  changed 
my  name,  and  finally  landed  a  job  as  a  radio  singer. 

"I  have  not  since  heard  a  word  about  Andre.  I  do  not 
know  wlhether  he  is  dead  or  alive." 

Phyllis  remained  motionless  for  a  moment,  and  there 
was  a  short  silence  broken  only  by  the  gentle  splashing 
of  the  w'aves  as  they  swished  against  the  sides  of  the  vessel 
or  by  distant  sounds  of  merrymaking  from  the  fellow- 
passengers.  The  sun  had  sunk  until  it  seemed  to  rest  upon 
the  rim  of  the  horizon,  a  fiery  ball  of  fire  at  the  point  of 
dropping  over  the  brink  of  a  deep,  dark  chasm.  Blood-red 
rays,  reached  out  their  arms  across  the  sky,  and  a  path- 
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way  of  gold  stretched  across  the  softly-rippling  waters 
to  the  moving  ship. 

As  the  watchers  looked,  the  sun  dropped  noiselessly 
behind  the  rim,  and  left  the  world  with  only  gray  rem- 
nants of  its  former  splendor.  Then,  the  silence  was  shat- 
tered by  the  sound  of  the  ship's  orchestra  breaking  out  in 
a  wild  medley  of  rhythm,  and  the  two  women  were  aroused 
from  their  reverie. 

"Listen,  Jen,"  Phyllis  said  turning  to  her  friend  with 
a  smile.  "Introduce  me  to  your  man  sometime  soon,  and 
let  someone  with  experience — pass  judgment  on  him." 
This  was  said  in  a  tone  of  gay  raillery.  Yet  underneath 
there  seemed  to  run  a  thread  of  earnestness. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do.  I'll  bring  him  around  tonight 
after  dinner.  How  about  that?" 

"Fine.  It's  time  to  dress  for  dinner  now.  I'll  see  you 
there."  Phyllis  waved  her  hand  and  walked  rapidly  away. 

Ill 

Phyllis  glanced  at  her  watch,  and  looked  toward  the 
door  as  she  heard  footsteps  pause  outside.  As  she  leaned 
forward,  the  door  was  flung  open,  and  Jen  stepped  dram- 
atically into  the  stateroom  with  a  handsome  gesture.  But 
Phyllis  was  looking  beyond  her  at  the  man  who  paused 
on  the  threshold,  looking  about  him. 

He  w!as  tall  and  athletic  looking.  Somehow  his  piercing 
black  eyes  seemed  strangely  out  of  harmony  with  his 
smoothly  brushed  brown  hair.  But  it  was  not  his  eyes  to 
which  Phyllis  directed  her  gaze;  she  gazed  at  his  forehead 
Where  she  saw  a  ragged  scar,  near  his  temple.  She  was  not 
surprised,  but  somehow  she  could  not  prevent  the  quick 
gasp  Which  involuntarily  accompanied  the  discovery.  It 
was  but  a  confirmation  of  suspicions  which  had  raged  in 
her  mind  for  several  days.  Now  there  was  no  further 
doubt. 

Meanwhile  Jen  had  approached  and  had  begun  making 
the  introductions.  But  on  glancing  at  Phyllis,  she  saw 
that  Phyllis  was  not  hearing.  Suddenly  she  exclaimed, 
"Why  Phyllis,  you  look  so  strange!  What  is  it?" 

"Pardon  me,  Jen".  She  came  out  of  her  reverie  and 
answered  in  a  casual  voice,  "I  was  merely  giving  your 
friend  the  once-over.  He  seemed  strangely  familiar  to  me." 
She  saw  from  his  face  that  he  had  not  recognized  her  but 
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that  he  was  puzzled  as  if  he  remembered    meeting   her 
somewhere  before. 

"No,  Jen,  I  think  we  may  dispense  with  introduc- 
tions." 

Jen,  staring  at  her  in  a  bewildered  manner,  saw  her 
touch  her  finger  to  her  forehead  near  the  temple  while 
looking  straight  at  the  man.  She  heard  from  him  the  sharp 
hiss  of  a  quickly  indrawli  breath.  Wheeling  immediately 
she  saw  him  standing  in  open-mouthed  astonishment.  She 
also  saw  on  his  brow  a  zigzag  star,  and  in  a  flash  she 
remembered  the  strange  story  Phyllis  had  told  her  that 
afternoon.  Now,  seeing  the  look  of  amazement  and  recog- 
nition on  his  face,  she  realized  the  significance  of  the 
meeting.  Instinctively  she  knew  what  the  next  Words 
would  be.  She  sank  weakly  into  a  chair,  burying  her  head 
in  her  arms. 

"Lois!"  The  word  forced  itself  from  his  ashen  lips. 

"Yes,  Andre.  It  is  I.  So,  it  is  unexpected — ^this  little 
encounter — is  it?  Well,  I  had  the  jump  on  you,  for  I  felt 
sure  from  the  first  that  you  must  be  the  friend  Jen  has 
been  talking  about." 

She  turned  to  Jen.  "I'm  sorry,  dear,  but  I  had  to  prove 
it  to  you  lest  you  take  an  irrevocable  step." 

At  this  Jen  raised  such  a  Woe-begone  face  that  Phyllis 
halted  and  stared  at  her.  "If  I  had  known  he  meant  so 
much  to  you,  I  would  never  have  told  you." 

"No,  I'm  glad  you  did ;  it  isn't  that.  But  your  warning 
comes  too  late !  Oh,  Phyl,  I  wanted  to  surprise  you  and  so 
— so — just  an  hour  ago — the  captain — married  us!" 


Sunrise 

Ruth  Turner,  '39 

Pale  fingers  of  dawn. 
Rose,  amethyst,  and  gold, 
Reach  across  interminable  space 
Drawing  the  deep  curtains  of  night 
With  slow,  sure  grace. 


Resignation 

Becky  Sandidge,  '40 

It's  awful  when  your'e  down  'n  out 
An'  ain't  nobody's  friend, 
An'  go  all  rainy  down  inside 
With  sobs  what  shake  'n  rend. 

I  wonder  why  the  world  can't  be 
Just  sunshine  all  the  time 
Where  everybody  smiles  at  you — 
A  place  chuck  full  o'  rhyme! 

But — I  just  guess  it's  best  to  have 
One  rainy  day  from  seven, 
'Cause  if  the  earth  was  all  sunshine, 
There'd  be  no  use  for  Heaven. 


FOEEIGN    SKETCHES 
Doll  Festival 

PUMI  Wakayama,  '40 

Dow  that  I  am  here,  across  the  ocean,  my  thoughts 
often  go  to  a  small  country,  surrounded  by  the 
sea — to  Japan,  my  homeland. 

Now  that  spring  has  come  once  again — and  what  a 
happy  time  it  is — I  recall  our  Doll  Festival  which  is  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  beautiful  customs  of  Japan. 

The  Doll  Festival  comes  early  in  March,  when  green 
leaves  are  beginning  to  sprout  from  the  branches  of 
Withered-looking  trees,  and  the  tiny  buds  of  the  cherry 
blossom  are  beginning  to  open.  Oh!  the  pink  glow  of  those 
cherry  trees ! 

A  few  days  before  the  festival,  all  little  girls,  and 
women,  too,  Work  eagerly,  getting  ready  for  the  occasion. 

I  remember  distinctly  the  kind  of  day  we  had,  at  home 
in  Japan  last  year.  It  was  chilly,  but  it  was  a  lovely  day! 
Our  hearts  full  of  joy,  we  took  the  festival  dolls  from  the 
closet  where  they  had  lain  since  that  day  a  year  ago  when 
we  held  our  last  Doll  Festival. 

These  dolls  represent  the  Emperor  and  Empress,  three 
maids  of  honor,  five  musicians  each  of  whom  has  a  classi- 
cal instrument,  two  guardsmen,  each  armed  with  a  bow 
and  arrow,  and  three  footmen.  All  of  them  are  dressed  in 
ancient  ceremonial  court  robes.  These  dolls  are  placed  in 
tiers  on  specially  prepared  steps  that  are  carpeted  with  a 
red  cloth  and  placed  in  the  best  room  of  our  Japanese 
homes,  for  every  Japanese  family  has  its  own  set  of  dolls, 
or  sometimes  several  sets.  It  is  a  custom  for  Japanese 
parents  to  buy  a  set  of  dolls  or  a  part  of  a  set  for  their 
baby  girl  on  her  first  festival  day.  In  years  to  come  when 
she  grows  up  and  marries,  she  takes  her  set  of  dolls  to  her 
new  home. 

Always  the  Emperor  and  Empress  dolls  are  on  the 
top  step  with  a  folding  screen  behind  them.  The  next  step 
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is  occupied  by  the  three  maids  of  honor.  Then  the  five 
musicians  are  on  the  third  step.  On  the  step  below  are  the 
two  guardsmen,  and  then  come  the  footmen  with  a  cherry 
and  an  orange  tree  in  full  bloom  on  either  side.  On  the  two 
lower  steps  are  several  lacquered  pieces  of  furniture,  such 
as  dressers,  bureaus,  and  braziers  which  a  maiden  will 
take  to  her  new  home  when  she  gets  married. 

Placed  in  front  of  the  dolls  is  real  Japanese  food 
cooked  for  the  occasion,  as  well  as  beautifully  trimmed 
cakes  and  candies.  So  sumptuous  is  this  feast  that  much 
of  the  food  must  be  cooked  the  day  before.  They  looked 
so  good  that  last  year  my  little  sisters  were  tempted  to 
help  the  dolls  enjoy  it. 

On  the  occasion,  we  always  dress  in  Japanese  costume. 
And  how;  the  bright  colors,  the  fantastic  designs  and  the 
long  sleeves  of  our  kimonos  do  delight  us!  After  lunch 
we  have  tea,  sitting  on  cushions  and  looking  up  at  the 
attractive  dolls. 

Although  we  keep  the  festival  every  year  and  watch 
the  dolls  in  the  same  manner,  it  makes  our  hearts  happy, 
for  each  year  it  brings  with  it  a  new  hope  of  spring. 

This  year,  however,  I  enjoyed  the  festival  only  in  my 
mind.  But  so  vividly  did  I  recall  the  festival  of  last  year, 
that  I  could  see  each  of  the  dolls  and  my  family  happily 
enjoying  the  festival. 

The  Doll  Festival  and  the  coming  of  spring  are  synony- 
mous in  Japan.  And  now  as  memories  flash  upon  my 
"inward  eye"  they  transport  me  across  the  ocean  to  my 
homeland,  where  I  again  enjoy  the  Doll  Festival  with 
my  family. 


Omanee 

Mary  Carrington  Power,  '40 

©ENT  over  her  stick,  Omanee  hobbled  down  the  dusty 
village  street.  Her  stiff,  white  linen  skirts  rustled 
softly.  Only  now  and  then  would  she  stop  for  a 
moment  to  chat  with  a  friend. 
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"It's  market  day  tomorrow,  and  I  hear  the  price  of 
rice  is  going  up  three  sen  a  box."  Three  sen  meant  a  good 
deal  to  Omanee  as  it  did  to  every  other  Korean  mother  in 
that  little  village. 

"Did  you  know  that  Kim  Chuni  has  thrown  out  his  wife 
and  taken  another?" 

Omanee  spat  upon  the  ground.  Well — she  had  no  time 
for  gossip  now.  She  must  hurry  on. 

Near  the  end  of  the  village  street  sat  the  "crazy 
woman"  in  her  torn,  dirty  rags.  Her  dishevelled  black  hair 
streamed  over  her  shoulders  which  shook  every  time  she 
cracked  her  charmed  stones  together.  Omanee  Watched  her 
for  a  moment:  "Always  cracking  stones — poor  fool!" 

At  last  Omanee  reached  the  little  hut  of  her  daughter, 
Senchunee.  She  stopped  to  rest  for  a  moment  before  she 
entered  the  door. 

She  knew  it!  There  on  the  floor  lay  Kim,  the  young 
girl's  husband,  dead  drunk.  "You  lazy  scoundrel !  Where 
is  Senchunee?"  Omanee  yelled  as  she  tried  to  peer  into 
his  face,  half-hidden  under  his  arm.  There  was  no  reply. 
He  w'ould  not  wake  up  for  hours — the  drunken  sot! 

Omanee  looked  through  the  door  into  the  kitchen. 
There  on  the  floor  lay  her  little  Senchunee,  moaning 
softly  to  herself.  Her  jacket  was  torn  from  her  back  which 
was  marked  with  ugly  blue  welts.  Beaten  again!  Omanee 
cursed  under  her  breath  as  she  bent  over  her  daughter. 
Chyu  mahun  nom!"  (He  is  forty  times  a  scoundrel!) 

"Igo!  Igo!  (Oh  dear!  0  dear!)  Omanee!  I  am  the  same 
as  dead!" 

Poor  little  thing.  She  was  only  a  child  of  sixteen,  but 
she  was  already  a  married  woman,  undergoing  the  usual 
drudgeries  of  the  Korean  wife. 

Omanee  helped  her  little  daughter  rise  from  the  floor. 

"Come  with  me,  Senchunee.  He'll  sleep  his  drunken 
sleep  for  hours." 

Senchunee  put  on  her  "chogery",  and  bathed  her 
swollen  eyes  in  the  cool  well-water.  Then  she  put  a  pot  of 
rice  on  the  fire  and  prepared  some  "kimchi"  and  smoked 
fish.  If  Kim  should  Wake  up  before  she  returned,  he  would 
at  least  find  something  ready  for  the  evening  meal. 

Once  more  Omanee  bent  over  her  stick.  Now  with  Sen- 
chunee by  her  side,  she  trudged  back  up  the  road. 
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The  "crazy  woman"  was  slowly  wandering  up  the 
street.  She  carried  her  cherished  stones  in  a  little  bag 
which  hung  from  her  waist.  Five  or  six  town  urchins  were 
following  her  and  crying,  "Old  Devil,  what  have  you 
there?" 

If  perchance  she  stopped  suddenly  to  chase  the  more 
daring  of  the  little  urchins,  they  would  scamper  down  the 
street,  screaming,  "Old  Devil!" 


In  Omanee's  little  hut,  Senchunee  poured  out  all  her 
troubles.  Omanee  sat  smoking  her  long,  thin-stemmed 
pipe — now  and  then  muttering  to  herself. 

"I  must  run  away,  Omanee.  There  is  nothing  else  left 
to  do — but  to  die." 

"Oh,  no,  child.  You  must  not  do  that.  He  would  surely 
find  you.  Besides — no  one  else  would  want  you  if  you  ran 
away.  Where  could  you  go?  My  people  are  too  poor,  and 
your  father's  family  are  not  favorable  to  me.  There  is  no 
place  for  a  wiife  but  in  her  husband's  home." 

Omanee  put  the  pipe  back  into  her  mouth.  She  thought 
of  Senchunee's  marriage.  Senchunee  had  been  forced  to 
marry  this  good-for-nothing  brute.  Omanee's  husband  had 
owed  Kim's  father  three  hundred  yen.  When  her  husband 
died,  Omanee  had  no  way  to  pay  the  debt.  Kim's  father 
had  been  looking  for  a  wife  for  his  son — it  was  high  time 
he  married.  Senchunee,  young,  pretty,  and  healthy,  was 
just  the  one  for  him.  That  could  settle  the  debt,  too;  so 
Omanee  was  persuaded  to  agree  to  this  marriage. 

Dusk  fell  on  the  little  village.  The  old  woman  got  up 
to  look  for  the  candle,  and  the  girl  sat  thinking. 

"By  now  he  is  awake  and  probably  raging,"  she  sighed, 
"Maybe  his  rice  burned  . . .  I'll  go  back,  Omanee  ...  If  only 
he  doesn't  kill  me!" 

"He  won't  kill  you,  child.  Many  were  the  times  your 
father  beat  me.  But  now  that  I  am  old,  I  have  forgotten." 

Omanee  stood  in  the  doorway,  and  watched  the  little 
white  figure  walk  down  the  village  street.  She  spat  upon 
the  ground  once  more.  These  "shang  noms"  of  men — low- 
down  dogs  that  they  were!  But  Senchunee  would  live 
through  it.  After  all — she  must,  for  what  else  was  there 
for  her  now?  It  was  disgraceful  for  a  Korean  wife  to  leave 
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her  husband.  She  thought  back  upon  her  own  marriage 
forty  years  ago.  More  than  once,  she,  too,  had  felt  that  she 
would  rather  die  than  remain  in  her  husband's  house  and 
endure  his  abuses.  But  as  time  went  by,  she  became  hard- 
ened. It  would  be  easier  for  Senchunee  later  on.  But  now 
that  she  was  young  and  inexperienced,  it  seemed  unbear- 
ably hard. 

The  "crazy  woman"  had  turned  into  the  little  yard, 
and  was  stretching  out  her  grimy  hands. 

"Igo  you!"  Omanee  went  into  the  kitchen  for  a  spoon- 
ful of  rice.  It  would  bring  bad  luck  to  turn  this  creature 
away  empty-handed. 

"Maybe  this  will  help  Senchunee,"  she  thought  to 
hereslf  as  she  handed  the  rice  to  the  poor  idiot. 

"Now  get  away,  you  old  beggar!" 


Omanee  turned  back  into  the  little  door-wiay,  and  (for 
some  strange  reason)  she  chuckled  to  herself. 


New  Year  in  China 

Margaret  Jung,  '39 

^Y  last  New  Year  celebration  in  China  was  when  I 
was  about  seven  years  old.  My  happiest  memory 
of  that  day  is  an  afternoon  tea  in  my  cousin's  home. 
However,  the  great  midday  feast  was  undoubtedly  the 
finest  family  reunion  dinner  we  ever  had.  We  had  not  only 
the  common  dishes  like  bird's  nest  soup  (zin  woo  is  one 
of  the  Chinese  products  which  is  obtained  from  certain 
kinds  of  birds)  and  sliced  chicken  with  ham,  but  also 
pigeons  stewed  with  mushrooms,  and  fresh  lily-root  salad. 
While  we  were  at  the  table,  my  brother  and  cousins  were 
making  plans  to  go  to  the  dragon  and  lion  parades.  After 
that,  they  would  attend  the  magnificent  exhibit  of  fire- 
works. 

Poor  me!  I  remained  silent.  Because  of  my  previous 
illness,  the  doctor  had  told  mother  to  keep  me  from  all 
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excitement.  When  she  saw  I  was  about  to  burst  into  tears, 
she  immediately  excused  me  from  the  table.  My  cousin's 
bride,  Soogmay,  followed  me  out  of  the  dining-room. 
"Darling,"  she  said,  "I  have  a  surprise  for  you."  It  took 
me  some  minutes  to  summon  politeness  enough  to  ask  her 
what  it  was,  for  all  I  wanted  to  say  then  was  to  tell  the 
old  doctor  that  I  hated  the  ground  he  walked  on. 

My  heart  was  filled  with  joy  when  she  told  me  that 
she  was  going  to  entertain  the  society  girls  that  afternoon 
and  that  I  was  to  be  her  assistant.  Going  to  the  parades 
and  fire-works  was  completely  forgotten. 

It  is  a  duty  and  a  custom  for  the  young  Chinese 
married  women  to  invite  the  society  girls  of  the  commun- 
ity to  tea  during  the  New  Year  holidays. 

After  the  dinner  was  over,  Soogmay  and  I  went  to 
her  house.  Since  her  home  was  not  very  far  from  ours, 
we  reached  it  very  quickly.  I  watched  her  place  the  table 
cloths,  which  were  made  of  fine  silk  and  tinted  with  the 
color  of  everlasting  happiness,  a  flaming  crimson.  When 
the  clock  struck  three,  the  guests  arrived.  After  she  had 
greeted  each  of  them  with  a  felicitious  title  appropriate 
to  the  family  ranking  and  station  in  life,  she  seated  them 
properly.  Then  Soogmay  served  dainty  cups  of  boiling 
tea.  This  beverage  fragrant  vdth  water  lily  blossoms  and 
rose-petals  was  sweetened  with  lumps  of  ice  crystal  sugar. 
We  passed  small  plates  of  cakes,  candied  fruits,  red  dates, 
and  nuts.  Chinese  New,  Year  cookies  are  very  lovely ;  they 
are  in  the  design  of  an  ever-green  leaf,  decorated  with 
cherry  icing,  and  on  them  are  the  Chinese  characters, 
which  of  course  mean  "A  Happy  New  Year!" 

After  the  guests  had  departed,  Soogmay  told  me  a 
number  of  stories  including  the  story  of  Confucius.  I 
could  have  listened  to  her  soft  voice  and  watched  her 
charming  smile  all  night.  Suddenly,  however,  I  heard  a 
gentle  knock  at  the  door,  and  there  stood  Gamgee,  our 
maid,  whom  my  mother  had  sent  to  take  me  home. 
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Memories  of  India 

Dorothy  Noehren,  '40 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  born  in  the  exotic  land 
of  India.  As  my  father  was  health  inspector  of  a 
great  part  of  that  country,  I  spent  most  of  my  time 
jumping  from  one  place  to  another. 

I  can  remember  when  my  father  would  come  into  the 
house  we  were  occupying  and  ask  that  we  make  ready  im- 
mediately to  make  another  pilgrimage  to  a  distant  village. 
I  would  always  run  to  the  window  to  find  out  to  what  part 
of  India  we  would  travel :  a  bullock  cart  meant  the  hills ; 
two  motorcycles,  the  forest  paths ;  a  rudely  built,  thatched 
punt  on  the  river  would  carry  us  up  to  the  Janta  caves 
where  the  more  primitive  Indians  dwell. 

When  we  traveled  through  dense  jungle  trails,  we  sta- 
tioned a  vanguard,  usually  a  native  coolie,  in  front.  On 
one  of  our  trips  to  the  hills  of  Northern  India,  a  devoted 
Indian  servant  protected  us  by  walking  ahead  of  our  bul- 
lock cart.  We  had  been  traveling  for  quite  a  distance  when 
he  stopped,  laid  his  gun  against  a  tree,  and  walked  off  into 
the  forest.  We  never  saw  him  again. 

While  we  were  staying  in  Jodpur,  an  Indian  acquaint- 
ance of  ours  gave  a  small  farewell  supper  for  my  brother 
and  me  before  we  left  for  school.  We  were  dressed  in  the 
height  of  Indian  fashion.  I  wore  a  brightly  colored  sahri, 
my  brother  a  Walla  and  a  high  turban.  My  father  painted 
caste  marks  on  our  foreheads  to  lend  the  last  Indian  touch. 
On  our  arrival,  after  due  salaams,  we  seated  ourselves 
cross-legged  on  the  floor.  We  were  extremely  careful  to 
watch  in  every  detail  the  mannerisms  of  our  host  in  order 
to  be  sure  that  we  acted  accordingly.  Banana  leaves  which 
served  as  plates  were  bountifully  heaped  with  curry  and 
rice  flavored  with  hot  chilies.  There  Were  several  side 
dishes  of  chutneys  and  rich  Indian  sweets.  I  was  rather 
astonished  when  I  saw  the  people  around  me  picking  the 
food  up  in  their  fingers,  throwing  it  up  in  the  air,  and 
catching  it  in  their  mouths.  I  craned  my  neck  to  and  fro 
to  catch  my  food,  but  I  must  confess  that  a  great  deal 
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more  landed  on  my  sahri  than  in  my  mouth.  I  knew  it  was 
customary  to  belch  after  dinner  to  show  appreciation  for 
the  meal.  I  had  been  diligently  coached  beforehand  by  my 
brother,  but  to  no  avail !  Later  we  had  agreed  that  I  was 
to  open  my  mouth  and  he  would  do  the  honors  for  both  of 
us.  He  was  quite  successful ! 

In  Kodikanal  I  attended  an  English  school  situated  on 
a  lake  in  the  hills  of  Southern  India.  To  reach  this  school, 
we  usually  took  a  train  to  Madura,  where  everyone  would 
gather  at  the  station  to  await  the  late  comers  before  pro- 
gressing further.  Hundreds  of  monkeys  amused  us  by 
riding  the  trains  or  worried  us  by  jumping  on  our  should- 
ers to  grab  food  out  of  our  hands.  From  Madura  we 
journeyed  the  rest  of  the  way  either  on  horseback  or  in 
a  bullock  cart.  Once  my  sister  rode  up  with  us  on  a  pony. 
The  road  wound  perilously  along  a  mountain  ridge.  For 
this  reason  a  native  runner  had  been  previously  hired  and 
instructed  to  guide  my  sister's  horse.  In  spite  of  several 
hours  of  persuasion  she  insisted  on  riding  without  the  aid 
of  the  coolie.  The  pony  stopped  to  graze  along  the  side 
and  lost  his  footing.  Luckily  the  quick-witted  Indian  lad 
grabbed  my  sister.  Greatly  subdued,  she  waited  for  a  tardy 
bullock  cart. 

The  school  had  all  the  facilities  for  enjoyment  and 
exercise  that  we  could  possibly  wish  for.  Every  year,  for 
two  weeks  we  took  time  out  to  go  on  a  camping  trip  into 
the  surrounding  hills.  Coolies  were  hired  to  carry  our 
luggage  which  they  skillfully  balanced  on  their  heads.  We 
sometimes  covered  twenty  miles  a  day  before  stopping  at 
some  small  hut  or  a  natural  cave  for  shelter.  A  fire  was 
kept  burning  all  night  to  ward  off  wild  beasts.  One  night 
we  were  singing  songs  before  a  blazing  campfire  in  a  huge 
cave  when  a  member  of  our  party  spied  a  centipede  in  the 
rock  ceiling.  He  took  a  stick  to  flip  it  outside,  but  missed 
his  aim,  and  the  horrible  insect  landed  on  the  face  of  one 
of  our  teachers.  It  was  too  stunned,  however,  to  do  any 
harm.  Another  time  our  path  lay  directly  through  Leech 
Shoula,  a  forest-covered  incline  infested  with  thousands 
of  black  blood-suckers.  Everyone  was  forced  to  carry  a 
bag  of  salt  to  rid  himself  of  these  pesky  creatures.  In  spite 
of  these  hardships  we  looked  forward  to  these  trips  with 
great  enthusiasm. 
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India  is  thickly  infested  with  poisonous  snakes.  During 
the  spring  we  often  found  them  in  our  drain-pipes.  I  have 
been  taught  to  be  deathly  afraid  of  all  snakes  since  the 
time  I  rushed  forward  to  hug  a  beautifully  coiled  cobra 
on  our  front  veranda.  My  mother  yanked  me  back  in  time, 
but  my  new  dress  was  torn  in  the  process. 

The  loss  of  the  new  dress  grieved  me  greatly  because 
my  brother  and  I  had  been  invited  to  tea  the  next  day  by 
the  Maharajah  of  Putna.  My  second  best  dress  had  to 
suffice;  and  I  completely  forgot  my  chagrin  when  we  were 
called  for  by  the  sahib  himself  mounted  on  a  mammoth 
white  elephant.  My  brother  and  I  bowed  to  everyone  on 
the  streets,  for  we  pretended  we  were  famous  warriors 
returning  from  battle. 

Then  there  was  the  time  in  Madras  when  a  friend  and 
I  stole  the  money  from  my  penny  bank  to  finance  a  trip 
on  a  tram.  At  the  end  of  the  line  we  encountered  a  poor 
heathen  doing  penance  by  lying  on  a  bed  of  spikes — ^not 
an  unusual  custom  by  any  means.  My  friend  dared  me  to 
walk  over  the  bed.  As  a  result,  for  weeks  afterwards  I 
suffered  horribly  whenever  I  walked. 

But  my  reminiscences  have  gone  far  enough.  Many 
people  have  the  idea  that  India  is  a  completely  uncivilized 
country.  It  is  true  that  India  is  a  strange  and  an  exciting 
place  in  which  to  live,  but  even  if  the  natives  are  a  little 
backward,  they  are  certainly  a  normal  race.  It  is  a  mis- 
taken belief  that  all  Indians  are  ignorant.  Many  of  them 
have  attended  Oxford  and  others  colleges  and  conduct 
successful  enterprises  in  numerous  trades. 

What  makes  India  seem  exotic  to  us  is  that  fact  that 
she  lies  in  the  Orient. 


Shanghai  Traffic 

Rosemary  Brown,  '38 

ONE  morning  early  in  spring  I  stood  on  the  comer  of 
Nanking   and    Szechuen   Roads   and   watched   the 
scene  around  me.  Gay  banners  covered  with  Chinese 
characters  advertised  the  native  shops  along  the  street 
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ahead.  From  the  interior  of  these  shops  blatant  Chinese 
music  flared  forth  to  smite  the  ear  of  the  passer-by.  Along 
the  street  milled  a  heterogeneous  crowd  of  slow  shuffling 
Chinese,  turbaned  Indian  men  and  their  women  enfolded 
in  vari-colored  scarfs,  Britishers  in  helmets  and  khaki 
shorts,  and  other  foreigners  in  less  distinctive  garb.  From 
side  lanes  the  strange  aroma  of  Chinese  cooking  in  open 
chop  houses  filled  the  air — a,  never-to-be-forgotten  odor 
intimately  associated  with  the  Orient. 

Locomotion  in  all  its  phases  from  before  the  Dark 
Ages  to  the  twentieth  century  passed  constantly  on  parade 
before  me.  The  unfortunate  Shanghai  pedestrian  found 
himself  tossed  about  in  a  maelstrom  of  rickshaws,  tram 
cars,  automobiles,  buses,  Russian  droshkys,  bicycles, 
motorcycles,  and  many  other  types  of  unnamed  wheeled 
conveyances. 

Rickshaws  darted  to  and  fro  from  all  angles  and  in 
all  directions.  There  was  never  a  sound  of  bell  or  horn,  no 
word  of  warning  except  a  frenzied  last-second  shout  from 
the  rickshaw!  coolie  as  he  was  about  to  bear  down  on  some 
unwary  pedestrian.  More  than  once  I  added  my  own 
screech  to  the  coolie's  warning.  Looking  up  at  the  passen- 
gers in  the  rickshaws,  I  invariably  met  a  nonchalant, 
unworried  glance,  whether  they  were  Chinese  or  foreign- 
ers like  me. 

I  had  become  used  to  the  flexibility  and  ease  with 
which  trackless  trolleys  reached  out  and  stretched,  when 
inclined,  to  either  side  of  the  street;  but  this  flexibility  is 
a  marvel  to  the  uninitiated  who  are  accustomed  to  seeing 
their  street  cars  travel  the  straight  and  narrow  path  on 
tracks. 

Four  or  five  Chinese  came  blithely  along.  A  large 
portion  of  their  worldly  goods  was  piled  high  in  a  wheel- 
barrow, propelled  by  one  under-sized  coolie.  To  push  his 
load  through  the  crowd  required  expert  juggling  and 
super-human  srength. 

Shanghai  traffic!  A  conglomeration  of  all  that  is 
strange  and  bizarre  in  vehicles.  It  seemed  to  be  a  hope- 
lessly tangled  sw'arm  of  swirling  dervishes.  Strangely 
enough,  despite  the  apparent  lack  of  a  speed  limit,  there 
wiere  few  accidents.  Traffic  hold-ups  were  usually  caused 
by  altercations  between  rickshaw  pullers  fighting  for  a 
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passenger.  These  were  quickly  dismissed  when  a  helmeted 
policeman  pulled  the  seat  cushion  out  of  one  of  the  rick- 
shaws. Thus  the  fight  was  stopped,  the  curious  crowd 
dispersed,  and  the  hapless  owner  was  compelled  to  pay 
a  fine  at  the  police  station  before  he  could  venture  into 
the  maelstrom  once  more. 

Most  cities  of  any  size  have  a  corner  which  they  fondly 
proclaim  as  "the  busiest  traffic  spot  in  the  world."  Color- 
ful Shanghai,  although  a  city  that  can  gracefully  accept 
superlatives  in  many  instances,  does  not  lay  claim  to  any 
such  distinction.  Instead  she  offers  the  Nanking  and  Sze- 
chuen  intersection — a  block  from  the  bund  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  shopping  district — as  "the  funniest  traffic 
spot  in  the  wprld". 


Rain 

Betty  Sue  Cummings,  '39 

A  drenching  mist 
On  bending  bough, 
A  beating  wet 
In  muddy  slough, 
A  sweeping  wind, 
A  glorious  rain, 
Thus  God  has  washed 
The  world  again. 


Aspiration 

The  Rev.  A.  Campbell  Tucker 

Let  me  teach  in  a  school  by  the  side  of  the  road, 

Where  the  dirty-faced  children  play — 

The  boy,  the  girl,  cut  off  from  the  world, 

Lonely  the  live-long  day. 

I  Would  not  prod,  nor  use  the  rod. 

Nor  slap  a  little  han' — 

Let  me  teach  in  a  school  by  the  side  of  the  road. 

And  do  the  best  I  can. 

There  are  children  wise  in  their  own  eyes 

To  be  found  in  the  city  schools; 

There  are  children  bright  as  the  stars  of  night 

Who  know  all  grammar's  rules. 

Yet  I  would  not  teach  those  within  reach 

Of  the  city's  vaunted  "High" — 

Just  let  me  today,  by  Life's  highway, 

Help  the  lonely  to  try. 

Let  me  teach  in  a  school  by  the  side  of  the  road. 

The  children  of  the  poor: 

Little  bare  feet  unused  to  the  street, 

Pattering  'round  my  door. 

These  humble  folk  with  their  heavy  yoke 

Beckon  me  back  to  the  sod; 

So  out  under  the  stars  let  me  teach  the  three  R's, 

And  lead  a  child  to  God ! 


An  Introduction  to  Death 

Dorothy  Wright,  '39 

A  pale  white  butterfly- 
Wandered  lightly  over  brilliant  yellow  marigolds, 
Moving  fearsomely  and  modestly, 
Unobtrusive  mid  the  brilliant  yellow  marigolds. 
Quite  weak  with  brilliant  yellow. 
The  pale  white  butterfly 
Fluttered  to  a  rose  bush. 
It  came  to  rest  within  the  center 
Of  a  deep-hued  scarlet  rose. 
Now  brilliant  was  the  white 
Of  restless  wings 

And  finding  splendor  against  the  scarlet  rose 
The  butterfly  stayed  to  die. 


On  Having  Brothers 

Mary  H.  Vaughan,  '38 

©ROTHERS — wjhat  pains,  what  pleasures,  what  mad 
adventures  that  word  brings  to  mind!  Being  only- 
two  and  three  years  younger  than  I,  my  brothers 
are  very  close  to  me.  I  can  remember  well  how  they  fitted 
into  my  childhood,  forcing  me  to  be  a  Tom-boy  if  I  would 
keep  that  feeling  of  equality  in  their  eyes.  I  can  remember 
their  laughing  at  my  pitiful  attempts  to  play  girls'  games. 
They  made  me  unpopular  with  my  girl  friends  and  led  me 
into  mischief,  I  would  never  have  thought  of  but  for  their 
bad  influence. 

Even  now  when  I  close  my  eyes,  I  have  memories  of 
playing  Indian  in  our  grandmother's  back-yard,  of  risky 
races  run  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  and  of  countless 
other  dangerous  escapades.  I  remember  being  pulled  to  a 
second  floor  vdndow  in  a  basket  as  I  clutched  the  rope 
fearfully  with  a  devil-may-care  smile  forced  to  my  lips  to 
hide  my  chattering  teeth.  Every  Saturday  afternoon  I  sat 
with  a  bunch  of  yelling  little  boys  on  the  front  row  of  the 
movies  although  I  longed  to  join  some  little  girls  farther 
back  where  my  eyes  woudn't  ache  from  being  so  close. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  I  joined  lustily  in  the  re-enact- 
ments of  "cow-boy  pictures."  What  a  ludicrous  man  I  must 
have  made!  I  preferred  to  be  the  heroine,  but  I  found 
myself  the  courageous,  rough-neck  hero  instead.  I  learned 
to  swim  when  I  was  very  young.  I  was  terribly  afraid  of 
wjater,  but  I  made  it  across  the  river  as  soon  as  any  of  the 
boys.  My  hands  were  calloused  from  playing  marbles. 
Usually  my  face  was  dirty  and  my  clothes  torn,  but  I 
loved  it  because  thereby  I  gained  the  approval  of  those 
tyrants,  my  brothers. 

I  lied  for  them ;  I  fought  for  them ;  I  hated  them,  and 
then  loved  them  once  more.  Sometimes  my  body  ached 
from  rough  treatment  of  the  gang  with  their  supervision, 
but  I  bit  my  lips  and  refused  to  cry.  I  never  told  Mother 
of  their  shameless  cruelty.  Sometimes,  however,  I  would 
get  so  angry  with  them  that  it  frightened  me.  But  I  stayed 
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game!  I  had  to,  if  I  wanted  to  remain  a  member  of  their 
gang.  Occasionally,  they  beamed  at  me  if  I  had  out-skated 
or  out-fought  some  of  their  friends.  On  such  especial 
occasions,  I  was  so  happy  that  I  positively  hurt  inside. 

At  school  it  was  understood  that  between  us  only  a 
speaking  acquaintance  was  to  exist.  Then,  how  I  did  enjoy 
the  luxury  of  being  a  girl  along  with  other  girls,  of  having 
a  clean  face  and  playing  sissy  games.  I  endured  their 
scorn  when  I  brought  home  good  reports,  because  I 
believed  myself  superior  as  a  student.  I  knew  they  felt 
that ;  so,  I  managed  to  ignore  their  remarks.  I  liked  school, 
but  I  hurried  home  each  afternoon,  so  eager  was  I  to 
reclaim  their  friendship  and  to  become  their  tool  once 
more. 

Gradually  I  outgrew  them.  Truly  I  was  surprised  when 
I  saw  my  dresses  getting  longer  and  felt  my  dignity 
increasing.  For  the  first  time,  I  saw  myself  as  an  individ- 
ual— as  a  person  apart  from  my  idols.  They  were  no 
longer  my  bosses.  I  found  myself  telling  them  that  they 
were  dirty  and  boisterous.  At  first  they  were  astounded 
at  my  newly  acquired  boldness.  They  tried  to  continue 
as  my  playmates,  but  I  snubbed  their  half-hearted 
advances.  Finally,  when  they  realized  that  I  had  changed, 
they  hid  their  chagrin  by  laughing  at  me.  I  grew  so  sensi- 
tive about  being  laughed  at  that  I  began  to  ignore  them.  I 
found  that  that  did  some  good. 

My  dresses  got  still  longer;  my  dignity  increased;  but 
they  remained  the  same  rough,  fun-loving  boys.  I  was 
disgusted  with  them,  and  I  didn't  hesitate  to  tell  them  so. 
I  forget  all  too  quickly  that  I,  too,  had  once  been  noisy 
and  dirty.  They  laughed  even  more  when  I  began  to  curl 
my  hair  and  cake  on  lip-stick.  They  told  the  boys  who 
came  to  call  the  very  deepest  secrets  about  my  private 
life.  I  cried  bitterly.  Sometimes  I  hated  them.  They  even 
made  fun  of  my  telephone  conversations  and  commented 
unfavorably  on  all  the  boys  who  sheepishly  paid  any 
attention  to  me.  I  threatened  to  leave  home,  and  they  told 
that.  In  fact,  they  told  everything.  I  was  miserable! 

Then  they  began  to  change.  Suddenly,  they  began 
taking  baths  without  having  to  be  shamed  into  it.  They 
began  to  slick  back  their  hair,  to  fuss  over  missing  buttons 
and  to  clamor  for  spotless  shirts.  I  was  the  one  to  be 
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surprised  now.  I  was  peeved,  too,  when  they  began  to 
haunt  the  telephone.  They  were  mysterious  over  where 
they  spent  their  spare  time.  I  wished  horribly  to  be  taken 
into  their  confidence,  but  I  had  forfeited  that.  Yet  when 
I  went  to  dances,  they  were  too  sweet  about  looking  out 
for  me!  But  even  now  they  adore  to  trick  me  into  falling 
out  of  step.  They  compared  me  with  other  girls  and  found 
me  lacking.  Once  more  I  valued  their  opinions.  Once  more 
I  strove  to  meet  their  vigorous  demands.  I  was  glad  when 
they  approved  of  my  dates.  I  was  proud  when  they  danced 
with  me.  Often  I  bragged  about  them. 

Once  more  I  found  myself  their  slave.  I  smiled  to 
myself.  They  liked  me.  I  knew  they  did,  and  I  was  content. 
With  a  struggle  I  had  won  back  their  approval.  I  beamed 
when  they  were  around.  I  worshipped  them — ^these  big, 
strong  brothers  who  looked  down  on  me  so  indulgently. 
They  were  younger  than  I,  but  I  wanted  them  to  feel  older. 
That  is  how  men  should  feel.  Yes,  I  adored  them,  but  some- 
times I  was  sad,  for  I  did  miss  the  old  days  of  rough  play 
and  blissful  torture.  I  look  at  them  now,  and  there's  so 
little  of  the  old  scamps  visible.  Why,  they  even  hold  doors 
open  for  me  and  help  me  down  steps  now.  I  sigh!  How 
utterly  important  they  are  to  me  now*!  My  Brothers! 


Crows  Flying 

Dorothy  Wright,  '39 

In  the  west  the  last  streamers  of  light 

Flare  between  clouds  and  in  silent  flight 

Crows  pass  over  dusky  fields.  Through  my  soul 

Dark  memories  pass  of  many  things 

With  slow  and  steady  beating  of  their  wings. 


— Isms 

Lillian  Anderson,  '39 

Is  it  super-sensitivism 
That  makes  me  miss  you  so, 
Or  just  this  terrible  awfulism 
I  feel  when  you  must  go? 

Is  it  trancontinentalism 
That  makes  you  go  away, 
Or  just  some  little  nothingism 
That  I  forget  to  say? 

Is  it  proof  of  falsitism 
That  makes  the  day  so  blue, 
Or  is  it  puppy-lovetism 
That  makes  me  cry  for  you? 


The  Red  Velvet  Rose 

Alice  Grainger,  '37 

^^Y'^AW,  Mrs.  Gresham,  y'  know,  I  jest  cain't  seem  to 

Jl ^     git  none  o'  them  Howes  to  do  a  lick  o'  work.  Why, 

I  sent  that  good  fer  nothin'  husband  of  mine  out 
to  the  plant  bed  to  see  if  them  new  swee'  tater  slips  war 
all  right  and  don't  y'  know,  he  done  forgit  what  he's  goin' 
out  thar  for !  I  went  out  to  the  bed  one  evenin'  after  I  got 
home  from  workin'  down  here  and  every  single  one  o' 
them  slips  was  burnt  to  a  crisp!" 

The  speaker  was  a  surprising  person.  To  this  day  I 
cannot  understand  how  a  woman  of  her  caliber  ever 
married  into  the  Howte  family,  famous  for  being  the  laziest 
"pore  white  trash"  in  the  county.  Her  skin  and  hair,  like 
her  speech,  were  rough  and  coarse,  though  there  were  still 
traces  of  refinement  in  the  high  forehead  and  sensitive, 
well-defined  mouth. 

As  she  washed  the  breakfast  dishes,  I  reviewed  in  my 
mind  howi  she  had  come  to  me.  I  remembered  how  my 
neighbor  came  in  and  told  me  that  Mrs.  Howe  was  walking 
up  and  down  the  road  wringing  her  hands  and  crying  in 
despair,  because  she  didn't  know  how  her  family  would  live 
through  the  winter.  That  was  a  month  ago.  Now,  she  was 
fairly  happy,  even  though  I  could  not  afford  to  pay  her 
very  much  for  the  two  days'  work  a  week  she  did  in  my 
kitchen. 

One  morning,  as  we  worked,  I  cooking  and  she  clean- 
ing, I  thought  of  a  way  in  which  I  could  help  her  more. 
On  a  visit  to  her  house,  I  had  noticed  a  fine  crop  of  onions 
in  a  nearby  field,  and  I  needed  some. 

"Mrs.  Howe,"  I  said,  "I  would  like  to  have  a  bushel 
of  those  onions  that  are  growing  in  that  field  nearest  your 
house." 

"They  ain't  no  more  thar,"  she  replied  bluntly. 

"What!  Why,  you  couldn't  possibly  have  used  all  those 
onions!"  I  Was  astonished. 

"Naw'm.  We  ain't  used  'em.  While  I  was  workin'  down 
here,  Jimmy  let  every  single  one  of  them  onions   rot   in 
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the  ground.  Yas'm.  You  know,  m'am,  when  I  git  through 
workin'  all  day  down  here,  I'm  mighty  tired  out,  specially 
after  walkin'  all  them  eight  miles  back  home.  I  jest  cain't 
do  no  more  work  when  I  git  to  the  house.  Sometimes,  I 
tries  to  w^ork  a  bit  on  a  little  patch  o'  flowers  I  got  up 
thar,  but,  seems  like  they  jist  w'on't  grow,  what  with  me 
too  tired  to  hoe'm  good,  and  the  kids  all  settin'  around 
and  not  botherin'  themselves  about  nothin'  but  eatin*. 
What'll  I  do  with  this  here  left-over  gravy,  m'am?" 

I  told  her  where  to  put  it.  When  she  started  washing 
dishes  again,  she  continued, 

"And  I  do  love  flowers.  I  know  I'm  pore  as  Job's 
turkey,  but  I  want  a  little  patch  of  zinnias  or  crysanthe- 
mums  or  somethin'  purty  to  look  at  when  I  git  home. 
Marthy  (she  takes  care  of  the  other  kids  while  I'm  away) 
she  says  flowers  is  for  rich  folks.  But,  if  somebody  give 
you  the  seed,  I  cain't  see  why  pore  folks  cain't  have  *em, 
too.  And  they  is  the  only  thing  that  can  take  my  mind  off 
my  worries.  D'  you  want  the  table  set  now'm?" 

"Yes,  and  when  you  finish  that,  go  and  ring  the  bell 
for  dinner." 

Several  weeks  later  the  flour  mill  and  granary  burned 
in  the  middle  of  the  night.  The  towering  flames  made  a 
red  glow  in  my  room  three  miles  away,  and  dense  smoke 
settled  over  the  country.  I  was  distressed  the  next  morn- 
ing when  Mrs.  Howe  came. 

"Yas'm,"  she  said,  "we  had  all  our  wheat  in  the  gran- 
ary, and  now  we  ain't  got  nothin'.  Johnny  Howe,  he  had 
his  wheat  in  that,  too,  and  so  did  ole  man  Howe." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  for  bread  during  the 
winter?"  I  asked  with  misgivings  in  my  heart. 

"Oh,  we'll  git  along,  somehow.  We  always  have.  Johnny 
Howe,  he  has  a  cow,  and  he  says  we  can  have  milk  and 
butter,  and,  then  we  can  all  buy  coffee  and  groceries  with 
the  money  I  git  here!" 

I  couldn't  see  how  three  families  could  get  enough 
from  one  cow  or  how  the  seventy-five  cents  a  day  would 
buy  enough  to  eat  for  all  those  hungry  children. 

She  worked  a  while  in  silence  before  she  said, 

"Please,  m'am,  I'd  like  to  ask  a  favor." 

"What  is  it,  Mrs.  Howe?"  I  asked. 
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"Well,  I  saw  you  had  a  red  velvet  rose  in  your  garden. 
Next  summer  I  wish  you'd  give  me  a  slip  off 'n  it  on  account 
of  I  do  love  a  red  velvet  rose,  and  I  think  maybe  if  I 
could  have  one  to  look  at  when  I  git  home,  I  could  stand 
Jimmy's  laziness." 

I  promised  it  to  her,  and  she  worked  the  rest  of  the 
day  without  talking  much. 

The  next  day  she  told  me  she  and  her  family  were 
going  to  move  to  a  house  closer  to  town. 

"Now,"  she  said,  "I  can  have  all  the  purty  flowers  I 
want,  'cause  thar's  a  patch  o'  land  right  near  the  house 
that's  just  full  o'  loam  and  it's  close  enough  to  the  house 
for  me  to  tend  to  it.  I'll  put  that  rose  right  in  the  middle 
and  make  a  path  to  it,  so's  I  can  help  Jimmy  move.  Mr. 
Gentry,  he  lives  up  the  road  a  piece,  said  usns  could  use 
his  horse  and  waggin." 

When  Monday  came,  Mrs.  Howe  didn't  come  to  work. 
After  she  had  been  away  two  days,  I  went  to  see  what  was 
wrong. 

I  found  her  in  bed,  unable  to  move  her  left  side.  She, 
Who  could  lift  hundred  pound  bags  of  cow  feed — she,  who 
could  plow  all  day  long  without  stopping,  could  not  now 
move  even  her  little  finger.  She  couldn't  understand  it, 
and  I  saw  the  tears  gather  and  roll  from  her  eyes  as  she 
told  me  what  happened  that  Saturday. 

"Jimmy  and  I  loaded  up  the  waggin,"  she  started.  I 
thought  she  must  have  done  it  all  because  her  husband 
was  "puny"  and  probably  felt  he  was  unable  to  lift  one 
end  of  a  table.  "Then  we  drove  it  to  the  new  house,"  she 
continued.  "My  haid  ached  all  day,  but  I  couldn't  stop  on 
account  of  it.  When  we  got  over  here,  I  stood  up  to  git 
down  and,  bless  me,  I  couldn't  hardly  move  at  all !  Then 
the  horse  took  a  step  and  I  kinda  lost  my  balance  and  fell 
right  out  of  that  waggin !  Jimmy  had  to  drag  me  in  here 
'cause  I  couldn't  walk.  When  the  doc'  came  yestiddy,  he 
said  I  got  a  risin'  in  my  brain  that  makes  it  so's  I  cain't 
move  this  leg  and  arm  at  all.  I  jist  don't  know  what  we'll 
do  now,  'cause  I  cain't  even  stand  up." 

The  agony  in  her  face  turned  into  sobs  so  that  she 
could  talk  no  more.  The  thought  of  her  lying  there  help- 
less in  unbearable  filth  and  dirt  oppressed  me  so  that  I 
wanted  to  leave.  Her  pallet  was  made  of  old  quilts  which 
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looked  as  if  they  had  not  been  near  the  wash  tub  during 
the  entire  period  of  their  use.  The  one  sheet  which  served 
the  purpose  of  two,  was  gray  with  careless  washing,  and 
there  was  no  pillow  to  ease  her  aching  head. 

The  ache  grew  until  it  was  unbearable.  Jimmy,  bor- 
rowing money  from  the  preacher  who  was  himself  father 
of  six  boys  and  could  hardly  spare  a  dime  from  his 
meager  salary,  finally  succeeded  in  mustering  courage  to 
send  his  wife  to  the  hospital  in  a  neighboring  city.  She 
had  not  been  at  the  hospital  an  hour  before  her  head 
stopped  hurting.  The  tumor  had  stopped  growing,  temp- 
orarily, and  the  "risin"  went  down. 

After  she  got  back  home,  she  said  to  me,  "I  think  I'm 
gittin'  better  'cause  my  haid  don't  ache  no  more.  I  knowed 
thar  warn't'  no  use  in  stayin'  at  that  horsepittle  when  my 
haid  stopped  achin';  so  I  made  'em  bring  me  back  again 
I  was  awful  lonely  up  thar  by  myself.  Pretty  soon  I'll  be 
able  to  come  back  and  work  for  you,  if  you'll  let  me.  And 
I  kin  still  have  my  flowers  and  my  red  velvet  rose." 

But  she  did  not  get  better.  Soon  her  head  got  worse; 
so  Jimmy  borrowed  some  more  money  and  sent  her  back 
to  the  hospital.  When  they  operated,  the  doctors  found 
they  could  do  nothing  to  save  her  life. 

After  a  year's  weary  existence,  during  which  my 
husband  and  I  tried  to  make  her  more  comfortable  with 
clean  linen  every  week,  a  new  bed  and  mattress,  and 
explicit  directions  to  Marthy  on  making  the  invalid's  bed, 
she  died.  It  was  the  end  of  summer.  The  last  red  velvet 
rose  in  my  garden  bloomed  with  new  life  and  vigor,  its 
perfect  petals  spreading  to  be  the  largest  flower  the  little 
bush  has  ever  produced. 


Thirsting 

Jane  Royall,  '33 

Like  slow  tears,  the  distilled  potions 
Of  a  liquid  blue-black  sky  freeze 
Into  stars  at  intervals. 
The  forever-destined  dipper 
Hangs  in  its  appointed  place. 
Restless,  I  stand  longing 
To  drink  of  its  permanence — 
But  the  handle  is  still 
Too  far  away  to  reach. 


No  Escape 

Dorothy  Wright,  '39 

Haunting  me 

Haunting  me 

Searching  me  out 

Disturbing  me 

Leading  me  adrift 

Melodies 

Can't  you  be  silent 

And  let  me 

Go  my  way 

Alone? 


The  Pianist 

Katheiun£  Roberts,  '39 

I've  watched  her  play, 

H]ave  seen  her  eyes  burn 

With  the  music  in  her  soul, 

And  light  her  face  with  glory. 

I've  heard  her  joys. 

Her  inmost  heart-felt  sighs, 

Played  by  her  fingers  slim  and  cool. 

Telling  with  the  keys  some  story. 

And  I  have  known  no  spoken  word  of  prayer, 

No  sermon  that  has  stirred  me  so. 

Waking  dreams  and  memories, 

As  rippling  notes, 

Or  deep,  sweet  tones 

That  vibrate  'neath 

Cool  slender  fingers  on  white  keys. 


BOOK    REVIEWS 

Edited  by  Ann  Dugger 

'S  was  said  in  our  last  issue,  this  section  of  The 
Farmville  Quarterly  Review  will  be  entirely 
devoted  to  Virginia  materials.  The  last  issue  dis- 
cussed historical  works ;  this  one  is  largely  concerned  with 
Virginia  novels.  The  contributions  of  Virginia  noveltists 
have  been  more  significant  than  the  works  of  Virginia 
historians.  They  adequately  sustain  the  long  established 
reputation  of  the  American  novel  as  an  intimate  analyser 
of  native  character.  Without  sacrificing  the  scholar's 
passion  for  the  minutiae  of  place  and  event,  our  novelists 
describe  characters  and  situations  with  a  searching  inti- 
macy beyond  the  perceptions  of  our  historians.  Unmistak- 
able identifications  of  locale  are  at  times  supplemented  by 
analyses  of  universal  emotion  and  behavior  which  attract 
readers  removed  in  time  and  place  from  this  Common- 
wealth. The  novels  reviewed  herewith,  we  believe,  approxi- 
mate these  high  standards.  The  appraisals  of  them  are 
followed  by  estimates  of  closely  related  books  describing 
the  Virginia  scene. 


LINN  DICKSON,  CONFEDERATE— By  Allan  Dwlght. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1936,  pages 
264.  $1.75. 

J^::^H.'E  author's  life  and  interests  have  been  equally 
%^J  divided  between  the  North  and  the  South.  It  was 
probably  the  glamour  of  the  lost  Cause  and  of  a 
grandfather  who  fought  with  the  Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia that  determined  the  side  on  which  the  hero  of  this 
novel  should  be.  Mr.  Dwight  believes  that  there  should 
be  a  place  in  books  for  stories  of  our  country's  past  which 
will  neither  over  emphasize  the  horrors  of  war  nor  glorify 
its  virtues. 

It  was  June,  1862,  and  McClellan  was  attempting  to 
beseige  Richmond.  Linn  Dickson,  a  young  and  enthusias- 
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tic  soldier  from  Tennessee,  had  just  enlisted.  He  had 
visions  of  becoming  the  youngest  colonel  in  the  Confeder- 
ate army.  On  his  first  picket  duty  in  the  Chickahominy 
swamps,  he  met  a  mysterious  Confederate  officer.  There 
also,  he  met  a  very  friendly  young  Northern  soldier,  who 
became  his  friend.  Later,  in  Richmond,  at  the  home  of  a 
relative,  he  met  a  Captain  Gilmour,  whom  he  recognized 
as  the  same  mysterious  officer.  Linn  sensed  a  strangeness 
about  this  man  and  determined  to  unravel  the  mystery 
singlehanded.  He  entered  the  battles  of  his  regiment  and 
was  wounded  at  Gaines  Mill.  While  at  Richmond  recuper- 
ating, he  gathered  other  important  information  concerning 
Captain  Gilmour  which  led  to  a  thrilling  discovery. 

Dwight  has  given  a  faithful  picture  of  the  War 
Between  the  States  in  "Linn  Dickson,  Confederate."  He 
portrays  the  patriotism  of  the  Confederate  soldiers,  many 
of  whom,  in  spite  of  their  ignorance  as  to  the  true  cause  of 
the  War,  remained  loyal  to  their  convictions.  The  story  of 
Linn  Dickson  is  a  record  of  thrilling  adventure,  exciting 
ambitions,  and  lasting  friendships. 

Dwight's  style  of  v^^iting  is  simple  and  vivid.  He 
chooses  simple  words  to  convey  his  meaning  to  the 
reader ;  and  vivid  descriptions  give  color  to  the  story.  The 
characters  are  drawn  with  care  and  exactness. 

This  is  a  light  novel ;  yet  it  is  true  to  the  emotions  and 
actions  of  our  Confederate  ancestors.  It  is  informing  his- 
torically, and  exceedingly  interesting  to  Virginians  because 
of  its  local  setting.  No  true  Southerner  could  read  this 
story  of  the  Civil  War  without  saying,  "Hurrah  for 
Dixie!" 

—  Rebecca  Bland,  '39 
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GALLANT  DUST— By  Donald  Currie  Lee— Penn  Publish- 
ing Company,  Philadelphia,  1937.  Pp.  346.  $2.00. 

f^/^ALLANT   DUST"  is  a  story  of  Virginia  in  the 
|^j[years  following  the  Civil  War.  In  it,  "Tempera- 
ment is  Fate." 

Larry  Ball,  the  hero,  is  an  unusual  character — one  who 
is  out  of  place  in  the  puritanical  community  in  which  he 
lives.  He  feels  himself  superior  to  the  pious  and  narrow 
citizens  of  Brampton  Forge.  Therefore,  he  is  inevitably 
a  misfit.  His  love  for  a  gypsy  girl  strengthens  the  tension 
between  him  and  his  fellow  citizens. 

Mr.  Lee's  excellent  talents  as  a  creator  of  characters 
culminate  in  Gaya,  the  gypsy  girl.  In  her  he  has  created  a 
woman  both  fascinating  and  vivacious.  The  love  between 
her  and  Larry  Ball  justifies  all  their  faults  and  forces  the 
reader  to  admire  them.  Love  of  the  truest  and  noblest  kind 
grows  greater  and  greater  as  the  story  progresses. 

Through  the  experiences  of  Larry  Ball  two  civiliza- 
tions meet,  but  neither  is  able  to  understand  the  other. 
The  hero  brings  the  romance  of  a  vanished  age  into  con- 
flict with  the  narrow  workaday  world  of  a  small  Virginia 
community,  and  there  is  a  battle  from  start  to  finish. 

Mr.  Lee's  story  possesses  many  of  the  virtues  of  the 
finished  novel.  The  style  is  clear  and  deliberate,  the  setting 
is  authentic,  the  characters  are  vivid,  and  the  plot  is  close 
and  logical. 

—  Elizabeth  Harris,  '38 
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WHIPPOORWILL'S  CRY— Barbara  Webb,  Garden  City, 
New  York — Doubleday  and  Doran,  1936,  pages  271. 
Price  $2.00. 

gay,  modern  romance  is  woven  cleverly  into  the  plot 
of  this  story  of  the  liquor  trade  in  the  Virginia 
mountains.  Miss  Webb,  in  a  simple  style,  reveals 
an  excellent  understanding  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  pic- 
turesque mountain  district  near  Roanoke,  and  vividly 
portrays  the  dangers  and  adventures  experienced  by  a 
bootleg  ring. 

The  plot  of  this  story  is  very  simple.  Most  of  the  inter- 
est is  conveyed  through  "local  color"  or  "atmosphere". 
Stuart  Cullen  is  a  Government  liquor  investigator  who 
masks  his  identity  by  becoming  a  clown  in  a  circus  troupe. 
In  this  guise  he  establishes  intimate  contacts  with  the 
mountaineer  bootleggers  and  takes  up  his  residence  in  a 
bootleg  camp.  There  he  escapes  arrest  through  the  strate- 
gems  of  Becky  Tatiner,  the  camp  hostess. 

The  inevitable  romance  between  the  two  develops.  As 
the  story  progresses,  the  plot  becomes  more  and  more 
involved :  the  happiness  of  a  young  romance  faces  destruc- 
tion, a  murder  is  committeed  by  a  ruthless  gang  of  boot- 
leggers ;  and  a  drama  of  mountain  life  is  played  against  a 
background  of  danger  and  mystery.  True  to  this  type  of 
story,  the  ending  can  be  guessed  long  before  the  actual 
end  of  the  book.  The  bootleg  ring  is  exposed,  and  the  two 
lovers  are  again  happily  united. 

Although  this  story  does  create  a  certain  interest  in 
that  it  is  a  clever  portrayal  of  life  in  mountain  sections, 
it  lacks  the  solid  historical  and  social  substance  of  the 
usual  run  of  geographical  novels.  The  plot  centers  around 
the  simple,  everyday  people  and  has  no  psychological 
"twists  and  turns".  As  light  reading  purely  for  amuse- 
ment or  clever  enlightenment,  this  work  has  its  worth. 

—  Sara  Buchanan,  '37 
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MOUNT  VERNON  by  Paul  Wilstach,  New  York  City: 
Blue  Ribbon  Books,  Inc.,  1929.  Pp.  278.  $1.98. 

ff/"""!'  full  guard  and  band  parade,  a  bell  is  tolled,  the 
colors  are  dropped  to  half  mast,  the  bugle  sounds 
taps,  the  guard  presents  arms,  and  officers  and 
men  stand  on  deck  at  attention  and  salute."  This  is  the 
ceremony  which  all  naval  vessels  perform  when  passing 
Mount  Vernon.  A  stately,  Colonial  building,  a  splendid 
setting  and  great  historical  memories  comprised  my  pre- 
vious conception  of  Washington's  home.  Now,  after  reading 
Wilstach's  story  of  Mount  Vernon,  with  its  wealth  of  facts 
interlarded  with  lively  accounts  of  personalities  and  activi- 
ties, a  new  and  more  vivid  picture  of  this  famous  mansion, 
as  well  as  a  truer  understanding  of  the  famous  man  who 
lived  there,  comes  to  mind. 

The  author's  careful  history  of  the  acquisition  and 
development  and  the  estate  and  its  relation  to  the  Wash- 
ington family  is  most  informing.  Mt.  Vernon  began  in  1674 
as  simply  a  grant  of  5,000  acres  to  the  Washingtons;  in 
1858  John  turned  it  over  to  a  patriotic  society.  All  this  is 
pertinent  to  any  chronicle  of  Mount  Vernon,  but  the 
greatest  value  of  Wilstach's  book  is  in  the  skill  with  which 
the  author  has  sketched  the  personality  and  character  of 
George  Washington  as  revealed  by  his  activities  at  Mt. 
Vernon.  This  great  man  was  so  deeply  engrossed  in  farm- 
ing that  throughout  his  manhood,  managing  his  estate  was 
one  of  his  greatest  concerns  and  most  enduring  enjoy- 
ments. It  was  there  he  demonstrated  his  deep-seated  love 
of  Nature,  his  generous  hospitality,  his  geniality  and  his 
love  for  those  who  worked  under  him,  and  his  ideas  of 
careful  domestic  management. 

Some  of  the  years  in  Washington's  life  are  passed  over 
hurriedly  by  the  author,  but  when  we  remember  that  the 
book  is  a  history  of  Mount  Vernon,  we  must  realize  its 
pleasing  completeness. 

—  Dorothy  Wright,  '39 
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THE  RESTORATION  OF  COLONIAL  WILLIAMSBURG 
IN  VIRGINIA — Fiske  Kimball.  The  Architectural 
Record,  New  York  City:  F.  W.  Dodge  Corporation, 
1935.  Pp.  60.  $1.00. 

THE  PENINSULA  GUIDE— Bruce  V.  Patterson,  New- 
port News :  Franklin  Printing  Co.,  1936.  $  .25. 

CHE  ardent  lover  of  history  is  ever  eager  for  pilgrim- 
ages to  historic  shrines.  To  him  these  two  books 
will  prove  invaluable. 

The  first  of  these  books  is  "The  Restoration  of  Colonial 
Williamsburg  in  Virginia",  which  is  a  reprint  from  The 
Architectural  Record.  Perhaps  the  most  arresting  feature 
of  this  work  is  F.  S.  Lincoln's  photographs  of  colonial 
Williamsburg.  These,  with  their  excellent  arrangements 
of  lights  and  shadows  and  skillful  composition,  are  cer- 
tainly notable  examples  of  the  photographer's  art.  By 
studying  this  book  before  making  a  visit  to  Williamsburg, 
one  can  gain  valuable  knowledge  of  both  the  location  and 
the  construction  of  the  restored  buildings.  Besides  the 
illustrations,  there  are  maps,  city  plans,  floor  plans,  gar- 
den plans,  detail  drawings,  and  facsimile  reproductions 
in  color. 

The  first  few  pages  of  the  book  explain  why  the  res- 
toration took  place,  the  difficulties  encountered,  and  the 
historical  background.  The  remainder  show  historic  build- 
ings, furnishings,  and  color  schemes.  The  portfolio  is 
conveniently  put  together  and  should  be  in  every  up-to- 
date  library. 

As  a  supplement  to  the  book  just  reviewed,  "The  Pen- 
insula Guide"  is  suggested.  Approximately  one-third  of 
this  little  booklet  is  devoted  to  Williamsburg  itself.  Under 
the  pictures  of  the  various  historical  houses  and  places, 
the  editor  has  given  in  concise  form  facts  of  historical 
interest.  On  nearly  every  page  are  photographs.  In  the 
front  of  the  book  there  is  a  map  of  the  section  including 
Williamsburg,  Jamestown,  Yorktown,  Newport  News, 
Hampton,  and  Fortress  Monroe;  and  on  the  back  cover 
are  Jamestown  and  Claremont  Ferry  schedules. 

—  Nan  Seward,  '38 
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TIDEWATER  VIRGINIA  by  Paul  Wilstach— New  York, 
New  York:  Blue  Ribbon  Books,  Inc.,  1929,  Pp,  326. 
$1.00. 

©EGINNING  in  the  extreme  southeastern  comer  of 
the  state  of  Virginia  and  traveling  northward  by 
the  Eastern  Shore,  past  the  Rappahannock  River 
and  up  the  Potomac  as  far  as  Alexandria,  one  passes 
through  Tidewater  Virginia.  To  any  Virginian,  this  section 
connotes  innumerable  industries,  shipbuilding,  exporting, 
agriculture,  farm  life,  colonial  estates;  and  permeating 
all  these  is  tradition.  To  paint  vivid  pictures  from  Vir- 
ginia's history,  to  explain  her  romantic  traditions,  to 
describe  her  historic  mansions,  and  to  portray  the  cele- 
brated personages  who  give  it  glamour  has  been  Paul 
Wilstach's  objective  in  writing  "Tidewater  Virginia."  The 
little  triangle  of  low  tidal  country  of  Which  Wilstach  has 
written  has  been  called  "The  Cradle  of  the  Repubic."  This 
book  reveals  many  reasons  for  thus  characterizing  it. 

First,  by  outlining  the  region  which  is  generally  known 
as  the  Tidewater  district,  the  author  acquaints  his  reader 
with  the  necessary  geographical  facts.  Four  major  rivers 
traverse  the  section,  and  up  and  down  the  banks  of  these 
winding  rivers  lie  the  picturesque  scenes  of  this  book. 

Tracing  the  early  beginnings  of  Virginia,  Wilstach 
conjectures  what  the  tidal  section  was  before  the  white 
man  came,  who  the  first  discoverers  were,  and  the  early 
activities  of  the  towms.  The  traditional  country  life  and 
relationships  between  the  old  estates  seem  to  the  writer 
to  have  more  direct  appeal.  Through  several  chapters,  he 
discusses  the  connections  between  the  old  houses  such  as 
Carter's  Grove,  Berkeley,  Claremont,  Bacon's  Castle,  Shir- 
ley, and  many  others  of  historic  interest. 

Wilstach's  chapter  on  Fredericksburg  reads  more  like 
fiction  than  history.  It  recalls  many  facts  about  Washing- 
ton and  the  little  old  towtn  here  at  the  crossroads  which 
was  his  home. 

Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  and  appealing  part  of  the 
book  is  the  description  of  the  Potomac — ^Washington's 
river.  This  and  the  other  winding  rivers  which  belong  to 
Tidewater     Virginia,     Paul     Wilstach     describes     with 
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undeniable    picturesqueness.   The   book   is    excellent   for 

parallel  reading  in  history  courses.  Yet  one  is  not  conscious 

of  reading  history,  in  the  bare  sense  of  the  word. 

It  is  a  charming  story  of  the  people  of  Tidewater 

Virginia. 

—  Nan  Seward,  '38 


When  I  Was  Twenty 

Alpha  Lee  Garnett,  '39 

I  loved  you  so  when  I  was  twenty 
And  you  were  twenty-three 
That  I  gayly  gave  my  silly  heart, 
A  birthday  gift  from  me. 

I  offered  it  wrapped  in  laughter, 
So  sure  of  joy  was  I, 
But  now  that  I  am  twenty-one, 
I  often  w'onder  why. 
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